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It is not too early to make arrangements 
for the planting you intend doing next spring. 
We have a large stock of hardy New England 
grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses and 
perennials from which to select plants that 


will fill your requirements. If you are look- 


ing for well grown plants, dug and shipped 
properly, we know that we can serve you to 
your satisfaction. 





The Bay State 


Nurseries 
W. H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 


Catalog Telephone 
Free Rockland 26 
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PLAN NOW 


for your spring planting. Then PLACE 
YOUR ORDER with us for what stock 
you want FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


Our EVERGREENS, TREES, 
SHRUBS and VINES are choice quali- 
ty indeed, and our PEONIES, IRIS, 
PHLOX and HARDY GARDEN PE- 
RENNIALS will give equally as good 
satisfaction. 





Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Catalog Not open Sundays 























EVERGREENS 


Visit Nursery at East Boxford and Select Specimens 


Professur Sargent, of 
Arnold Arboretum says: 
“Carolina Hemlock is 
one of the handsomest 
of all cone-bearing trees 
that can be grown in 
this part of the coun- 


try.” 


The Rare and Beautiful 
Carolina Hemlock 


Write HARLAN P. KELSEY 


HARDY AMERICAN PLANTS 
Owner Boxford-Highlands Nursery 


Telephone, Salem 820 SALEM, MASS. 














-This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden 


— 
Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


at a time when color is scarce. The varieties list- 
ed below were introduced by the Arnold Arbore- 
tum from Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our 
stock has been grown from seeds produced by 
the plants in the Arboretum. They are all 
thrifty and heavily rooted, and transplant with 
exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. 
Flowers single, medium size, bright rose color, 
open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open 
April 20th, are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed 
by Arnold Arboretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate 
rosy lilac, single, large, fragrant, open May 6th, 
after the new leaves have formed. Very beautiful 
and perfectly hardy. The Arnold Arboretum Bul- 
letin says: “This is one of the best of the Azaleas 
introduced by the Arboretum into American gar- 
dens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate 
importance.” 
Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


Plants ordered now will be shipped during the 
first week of Spring, enabling you to enjoy thew 
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beauty the same season. 
® 
WYMAN $ 


framingham ‘Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Widespread interest has been 
shown in the exhibit of garden photo- 
graphs which has been conducted by 
the Boston Society of Landscape 
Architects in Horticultural Hall the 
past two weeks and the. attendance 
has been large. In addition to the 
photographs, several models of estates 
were shown. One illustrated the 
splendid estate of the late Loren D. 
Towle in Newton, Mass., by Arthur 
H. Bowditch, architect, and Olmsted 
Brothers. A model of the home of 
Mrs. Henry L. Houghton in Win- 
chester, Mass., by Bremer W. Pond, 
showed the development of a smaller 
house and more informal grounds than 
the Towle place. Several models of 
figures for fountains by J. Selmer Lar- 
sen, sculptor, of Olmsted Brothers, 
lent interest to the exhibition. 

Drawings and maps by John Nolen 
showed a wide range in the special 
field of town planning, from a com- 
munity and educational center at Wel- 
lesley, Mass., to a complete new town 
at Clewiston, Fla. 

The Harvard Graduate School of 
Landscape Architecture, which is the 
oldest school in the country, had a 
large exhibit. The drawings of its 
students showed the high degree of 
excellence that is attained by the 
training. The theses drawings of the 
“Villa Palos Verdes” in California, by 
Richard D. Sias, and the “Little River 
Parkway,” in the Boston Metropolitan 
Park district, by Charles W. Eliot 2d, 
both of whom were graduated from the 
school last year, reflect the high stand- 
ard of the Harvard school. 

The two schools for women, Low- 
thorpe at Groton, Mass., and the Cam- 
bridge School, were also well repre- 
sented by a number of water-color 
drawings, plans and sketches of the 
Students and photographs of work of 
the alumnae. Several photographs of 
the 8ardens of the Lowthorpe School, 

is located in an old colonial 


house in Groton, revealed the ideal 
setting of the school. 

The Cambridge School, which 
teaches domestic architecture as well 


as landscape architecture, showed the 


result of the combining of the two 
arts, in well-drawn and’ rendered eleva- 
tions and perspective views of houses 
and grounds. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition 
mirrored the growing importance of 
landscape architecture in the improve- 
ment and beautifying of homes, insti- 
tutions, villages, towns and cities, and 
points to an era oi good architecture, 


one in which communities will be har- 
monized by the unlimited beauty and 
unity of trees, grass, shrubs and flow- 
ers. 





The lectures held in connection with 
the exhibit were very largely attend- 
ed. Special interest was shown in- the 
lecture by Mr. Fletcher Steele on “De- 
sign in Little Gardens.” 

“Three things are necessary in all 
well-arranged home grounds,” he said. 
“First, and perhaps most important, is 
the fact that a family garden should 
be as private as one’s house. Next in 
importance is the economical use of 
the land; and third, the orderly sub- 
division and location for practical con- 











DEVICE TO KEEP AN EVERGREEN TREE FROM BEING 
BROKEN DOWN BY SNOW. 
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venience and sightliness. The smaller 
the place the more necessary is the 
thought and time given to its arrange- 
ment. 

“In colonial days every builder made 
use of the picket fence to shut off the 
street from the grounds, and up to 
the Civil War no truly American home 
was without one. In the early days 
gardens were given a degree of 
privacy as a matter of course.” 

A return to the Colonial manner 
of beautifying one’s residence was the 
keynote of Mr. Steele’s lecture. Many 
views of the old-fashioned houses and 
grounds were shown. People were 
urged to be no more anxious to dis- 
play their gardens to the world than 
they would be to have their houses 
built of glass that all the busy world 
might stop and look in. 

“People can work in harmony and 
make all the grounds more attractive,” 
he said. “Although each one wants 
his privacy, not only from the public 
but from the good friend next door, 
they may still make all their gardens 
one. Hedges, flower plots, terraces 
or arbors will do this nicely.” 

“A garden,” continued Mr. Steele, 
“is not a matter of money but is a 
matter of work and brains. The small- 
est plot of ground may be made at- 
tractive, and if we do the work our- 
selves, costs but little. Don’t have 
too narrow paths. Plan your garden 
with a view of using the land to its 
best advantage. Try to have some- 
thing blooming all the time. 

“When building, place your homes 
near the street. A front yard, with its 
green lawn may look beautiful, but 
a green lawn is hard to live in. Hide 
your house with shrubs and bushes, 
and use the back space to plant veg- 
etables and flowers, with shady nooks 
and arbors where you can feel at home 
with your book.” 

Mr. Steele said that in the West, 
where people have rolling plains they 
tried to build in’terraces and ledges. 
That is folly. The West is the place 
for the lawns and’formal gardens, but 
in New England where the land is 
most uneven we should, cultivate stone 
steps and terraces. 

More than anything else, Mr. Steele 
emphasized the fact that gardens do 
mot necessarily take money. Study 
and forethought, taste, common sense 
and work are the only things needed 
to make “man’s home his castle, his 
backyard a paradise.” 


Winter visitors to the Brooklyn Bo- 


tanical Garden, and there are many, 
are interested in a device used to pre- 


vent the breaking down of an attrac- 
tive evergreen tree in the Japanese 
Garden. The device consists of a tall 
pole resting on the ground and ex- 
tending to a point some distance above 
the top of the tree. Stout cords ex- 
tend from the top of the pole to the 
ends of the branches, thus giving suf- 
ficient support to prevent the boughs 
being broken down by any weight of 
snow which may accumulate upon 
them. 


A new garden club has been formed 
at Fitchburg, Mass., with Mrs. Mary 
F. Colburn as president, and Mrs. E. 
A. Kirkpatrick, secretary. At the 
opening meeting, which was held Feb- 
ruary 8, in the City Council Chamber, 
Mr. Edward W. Breed, of Clinton, 
spoke on “Seasonable Suggestions.” 
About thirty persons were present and 
much interest was shown. 


New garden clubs seem to be spring- 
ing up in many parts of the United 
States. Several are now becoming ac- 
tive in Florida, the land of flowers,— 
a state where much might be done, 
yet where little has been accom- 
plished. On February 21st a garden 
club of Florida, and its circles, held 
an interesting meeting at Jacksonville, 
where H. Harold Humes, who for 
many years was professor of horti- 
culture at the Florida ‘Agricultural 
College, told how the plants and shrubs 
native to Florida could be used with 
most pleasing effects. 

A noted landscape architect said a 
few years ago that the natural beau- 
ties of Florida were being spoiled: 
about as rapidly as possible. Now 
garden clubs, women’s clubs, and im- 
provement associations are doing much 
in the way of creating an interest in 
the beautifying of Florida. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


New York City. Eleventh Interna- 
tional Flower Show, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, under the auspices of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Club. March 17-22. 


Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show, 
Horticultural Hall, under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. March 27-30. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Sixth International 
Flower Show, under the auspices of the 
Society of American Florists and Orna- 
on yt Horticulturists. March 29- 

p 4 


Mass.. Grand Orchid Exhibi- 


‘ Boston, 
tion, under the auspices of the Ameri- 


can Orchid Society, Horticultural Hall. 
May 8-11. | 


«3 


THE MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGz 
ROSE 


(Cover Illustration) 


The newest Rose put out by Mr 
F. R. Pierson, of Tarrytown, N. ¥. 
has been named the Mrs. Calvin Cog. 
idge, in honor of the wife of the Pres. 
ident of the United States, and it js 
a Rose which seems worthy to bea 
the name of the “first lady of the 
land.” It is a sport of Ophelia ang 
seems to have the good qualities of 
both Ophelia and Madame Butterfyy, 
but the color is a warm and lasting 
yellow. As is well known, most 49. 
called yellow Roses soon fade out to 
white, but Mrs. Calvin Coolidge on 
the contrary deepens to a_ bright 
orange, even after being cut. Al 
though originally designed to be a 
greenhouse Rose, it gives promise of 
being a valuable addition to the owt 
door Rose garden, being quite as 
hardy as Madame Butterfly. It is 
not as spectacular as Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, but on the other 
hand it is much freer from thorns 
and probably will prove less subject 
to black spot. 





ERYNGIUMS FROM SEED 


Can Eryngiums be grown easily from 
seeds? If so, will the plants be satis- 
factory? 


The simplest way to propagate the 
Eryngiums or Sea Hollies is by divid- 
ing the roots in the spring. There is 
no reason, however, why new plants 
should not be obtained from seed if 
there happen to be no old plants which 


can be divided. Indeed, some experts 
say that seedlings give better results 
than divisions. Whether this be true 
or not, seed can be sown either in boxes 
in the house in March or in a seed 
bed outside in April, the plants being 
transferred to their permanent locations 
in the autumn. 

Interest in the Sea Hollies is probe 
bly being revived because of the pret 
ent demand for winter bouquets of 
dried flowers. The stems are very stilt 
and the flowers should be allowed # 
hang upside down for a week or two 
after they have been cut, never by 
placed in water. 

E. amethystinum, with amethyst B 
flowers, is probably the best known, Bi 
there are many other varieties, although 
unfortunately only a few are ¢ 
logued in this country, as a rule” 
giganteum is quite unique, the whole 
plant, flowers and leaves, being ivon 
white. 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED 
BEGONIAS 


If the tubers of Tuberous Rooted 
Begonias were less expensive, these 
fine flowers would be more common in 
gardens. Even as it is, they are in- 
creasing in favor, just as they are im- 
proving in quality. There is really 
no other conspicuous flower which 
can be used as a substitute for the 
Tuberous Rooted Begonia in corners 
of the garden not reached by sunlight. 
There are few plants which will flow- 
er at all in full shade, and no others 
that approach these Begonias in size 
of bloom. 

Tubers must be started indoors if 
they are to start flowering early in 
summer. Either flats or pots may be 
used, and the first of April is early 


enough to begin. Any ordinary gar- 
den soil can be used, and the boxes 
should be kept in a light window, be- 
ing given a reasonable amount of 
moisture. 

The tubers are small and brownish 
and the amateur often finds himself 
at a loss to tell which is the top and 
which the bottom. The best plan to 
follow in such a dilemma is to plant 
the tubers on their sides. They should 
not be covered deeply even in the 
boxes in which they are being start- 
ed. Some growers set them on com- 
post and then apply just enough sand 
to hide them from sight. When the 
leaves begin to develop the tubers 
may be shifted to pots, using good 
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soil mixed with sand. While being 
grown in this way and before going 
into the ground outside they must 
have plenty of moisture. Some per- 
sons pack moss around the pots and 
keep the moss wet, which is an ex- 
cellent plan. 

Once the plants have been set in the 
open ground, which cannot be done 
safely until danger of frost is past, 
they must be kept well watered, as 
the roots run near the surface of the 
soil. If they are allowed to dry out, 
flowering will immediately cease. Ex- 
pert garden makers often mulch the 
beds where the tubers have been 
planted with well-rotted manure in 
order to retain the moisture and re- 
duce labor. 

These Begonias are excellent for 
bedding, especially when care is taken 
to have the colors blended, but they 
also look well when planted among 
shrubbery or at the base of a house. 


DOUBLE FLOWERED TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, in advance, $1.00; To Foreign 
Countries, $2.00; To Canada, $1.50 


+ 


Illustrations marked (M.H.S.) are from 
the collection of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society 





THE PRESIDENT’S CUPS 


A silver cup, to be known as the 
President of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society’s Cup, is to be offered 
by President A. C. Burrage, in com- 
petition at each of the seven regular 
exhibitions of the Society in the year 
1924. Growers who are _ interested 
will be sent detailed information upon 
application to the secretary. 





PLANT IMPORTATIONS 


——_— 


Dear Sir: 


To present to the readers of HOR- 
TICULTURE a true picture of the 
present restrictions upon foreign plant 
importations, I asked to import from 
France this spring a short list of 29 
varieties of plants. 

In old times all that was necessary 

to get these plants was to purchase 
abroad and place the consignment in 
the hands of some custom house 
broker in Boston or New York for 
delivery—a very comfortable and sat- 
isfactory arrangement for all par- 
ties concerned, involving a minimum 
amount of expense and trouble. 
- Today I humbly submit a list of 29 
plant varieties to the Federal Horti- 
cultural Board at Washington for its 
approval, and the following letter is 
received in reply: 


Washington, D. C., 

January 7, 1924. 
Dear Sir: 

= ¥ our letter of December 31 enclos- 
ing an application listing certain vari- 
eties of plants which you wish to im- 
port from France has been referred to 
this office. 

The specialists of the Bureau . of 
Plant Industry advise us that almost 
all of the material that you have re- 
quested is already available 


in this : 


country for propagation and can be 
procured from practically any of the 
nurserymen who are specializing in 
these classes of ornamentals. We, 
therefore, are not authorized to issue 
your special permit allowing you to 
import such material. 

Syringa Condorcet, Congo, Miss 
Ellen Wilmott, Volcan; Dicentra spec- 
tabilis and Aster Maggie Perry are 
not considered to be so available, 
therefore they can be imported in ac- 
cordance with Regulation 14 of Quar- 
antine 37. 

Please make application on the en- 
closed Form 207, giving us the quanti- 
ty, the invoice value and other infor- 
mation called for. The liability agree- 
ment on page 4 should be signed be- 
fore a witness. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) R. KENT BEATTIE. 


Only six of these 29 varieties asked 
for are allowed, and of these six all but 
the Maggie Perry Aster are today in 
my collection. 

By printed Form 207, revised March 
22, 1923, only such plants as the 
Board considers necessary for propa- 
gation, experimental, educational or 
scientific work are allowed. This, of 
course, amounts to an embargo on 
everything. 

There are various other onerous con- 
ditions that render the examination at 
Washington so costly and injurious 
to the plants as to deter any but an 
enthusiast from attempt at securing 
what he desires, much less a business 
man who seeks a profit for himself and 
customers. 

We should like to meet Maggie Per- 
ry Aster, but fear we must forego this 
pleasure. We thought at first of writ- 
ing to Lady Astor, as a good Ameri- 
can, to interest her in behalf of Maggie 
through the English Parliament, but 
when we refiected how many difficul- 
ties of its own beset the latter body 
just now, the idea was reluctantly 
given up. Again, when it was rumored 
that we were asking for the entrance 
of Maggie Perry to these United States 
the Board of Immigration might sus- 
pect some sinister move to circumvent 
their proper functions and precautions 
against the introduction of an unde- 
sirable alien who might become a 
charge upon the community later, and 
thus bring us into further unpleasant 
notoriety. Sooner, therefore, than risk 
so much vexation of spirit all round, 
we decided to efface ourselves entirely 
and give up ‘the whole project. ; 

Without in any way criticising the 
action of the Federal Horticultura! 


Board at Washington, which is follow. 
ing out established regulations, it must 
be apparent that practically all business 
effort on the part of old-time import. 
ers must be suspended under existing 
conditions. Only a change in public 
opinion based upon a more liberal pol. 
icy can restore former trade relations, 
which we still confidently believe wif 
be re-established at no distant date, 
mainly because of the present restric. 
tions are so needlessly burdensome and 
disliked by both purchaser and cys. 
tomer. 
—JAMES H. BOWDITCH. 
Boston, Mass. 





EARLY FLOWERING 
PRIMULAS 


Among the first spring flowers we 
look for after the excitement of see- 
ing the Christmas Rose unfold its 
white flowers is the Himalayan Prim- 
ula denticulata. It is reported “miles 
of the Himalayas are literally rendered 
blue with its lovely heads of flowers.” 
The individual flowers open while still 
close to the ground and continue to 
do so until the stalks are eight or 
ten inches high and the heads of white 
or lilac flowers two inches in diameter. 
When there are six or eight of these 
stalks coming from one plant it is 
quite worthy of notice. P. cashmer- 
iana is by some considered a true spe- 
cies, by ‘others a variety of denticu- 
lata. Fhe growth is similar but the 
flowers are of a darker color—more 
pink than lavender. 

These Primulas make a _ coarse 
growth after flowering. The leaves 
are crinkled and over a foot long. At 
Lowthorpe they seed themselves free- 
ly; blooming the following year, but 
the flowers should be somewhat pro- 
tected from late frosts. 

P. capitata, another species of this 
section, I have only flowered in boxes. 
The last season was so dry that it 
did not seem safe to try and plant 
them out. This is a fall flowering 
primrose and invariably surprises me 
by sending up from its rosettes 0 
mealy leaves a flower stalk crowned 
with a head of deep violet-blue flow- 
ers. Just what it will do when it 
planted out remains to be seen, but 
a group of well-flowered plants would 
be a lovely sight in late August of 
early September. 

Primula farinosa, the Bird’s Eye 
Primrose, is quite different. The 
stalk is about four inches high and 
rises. from a rosette of gray-greem 
leaves densely covered on ‘the’ under- 
sides with a white meal. It bccrs 4 
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loose head of lovely pink flowers, each 
floweret with a yellow eye. There 
are eight or ten little flowers to a 
head and three or four stalks to a well- 
developed plant. It is a lovely little 
thing—so appealing! In England it is 
found in great colonies along the rail- 
road beds as well as in the grassy 
meadows. I fear last season was too 
dry and only those plants growing 
near the brook survived the summer. 
Fortunately it seeds freely and germi- 
nates readily. We have raised hun- 
dreds of seedlings from our own seeds 
here at Lowthorpe. Would that other 
Primulas were likewise included, at 
least to some degree! 
—L. Z. HETZER. 
Lowthorpe School, 
Groton, Mass. 


SPRING GARDEN WORK 








Some plants suffer from being 
moved in the spring, but if the work 
is done early, most kinds can be reset 
or divided without much injury, al- 
though there is always the likelihood 
that the flowering of early blooming 
kinds will be interfered with. 

When work of this kind must be 
done in the spring, there is no better 
plan than to dig up a section of the 
border at a time, spading it deeply, 
working in old manure and bone meal, 
and then setting back a good-sized 
division of each plant, the other divi- 
sions being planted in a reserve bed 
to be used when they are wanted. 





ANNUAL ANCHUSAS 





Most garden makers are familiar 
with the perennial Anchusas, particu- 
larly A. italica opal and the Drop- 
more variety. That there are annual 
varieties of value, however, seems to 
be a fact not commonly appreciated. 
The annual kinds are low growing, 
and have flowers somewhat resem- 
bling Forget-me-nots, which continue 
to appear all summer, if not allowed 
to go to seed. A. capensis is the kind 
most often catalogued. Its color is 
purple, but some new annual varie- 
ties being put out have a clear blue 
color which is much more attractive. 





The next meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society will be held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on the af- 
ternoon of March 10, the subject be- 
ing “How to Conduct a Gladiolus 
Show.” The speakers will be James 
Wheeler, of Natick, Mass., Thomas 
Allen, of Boston, and Jelle Roos, of 
Concord. my 


THE UMBRELLA PINE 





The Japanese Umbrella Pine 
(Sciadopitys verticillata) is one of the 
most distinct as it is one of the hand- 
somest of all Conifers. Moreover, it 
is perfectly hardy in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum and, indeed, flourishes in the 
climate of Massachusetts. As known 
in gardens the habit is conical or more 
or less pyramidal with many erect and 
ascending-spreading branches from 
the ground upward. The long, nar- 
row, dark lustrous green leaves with 
prominent white lines on the under- 


side are arranged in whorls, and, 


ing pure growths, or more often it is 
found growing mixed with other trees. 
In a natural state it delights in steep 
rocky situations, sheltered from strong 
winds, where it is cool and moist. At 
its maximum it is a tree from 100 to 
150 ft. tall, rather slender, with short 
branches which spread _ horizontally 
and are upturned at the extremities. 

This tree was one of the plants in- 
troduced into this country by Dr. 
George Hall. 

—E. H. WILSON. 
Arnold Arboretum. 














AN UNUSUALLY DISTINCTIVE TREE. 
PLANTS FOR DRY LOCATIONS 


spreading radially, suggest a Japanese 
sunshade, hence the common name. 

The Umbrella Pine prefers a rich, 
deep, cool soil and resents drought. 
When growing freely the habit is 
dense and compact but where unhappy 
it is apt to be thin and scrawny. No 
other Conifer resembles the Sciado- 
pitys in appearance. It stands by it- 
selt and attracts the attention of all, 
like the aristocrat it really is. 

In Japan this interesting tree is con- 
fined to the central parts where be- 
tween 2000 and 3500 ft. above -sea- 
level it is common, occasionally form- 


Please tell me what plants I can use 
in a dry and hot situation. 


It is necessary to give a somewhat 
indefinite reply to such a question be- 
cause it is quite possible to have a sit- 
uation so hot and so dry that practi- 
cally nothing of value will grow there. 
There are, however, certain plants 
which will thrive under conditions 
which are inimicable to the health of 
most kinds. 

The Bearded or Flag Irises, the 
rhizomes of which grow at the surface 
of the ground, revel in hot sunshine 
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and in sandy soil, provided that it 
contains a reasonable amount of plant 
food. The Gaillardias will flourish 
with less moisture than almost all per- 
ennials, and like an open sandy soil. 
Although the fact is not commonly 
realized, the different forms of the 
perennial sage, like Salvia azurea and 
Salvia Pitcheri, give better results in 
rather dry and sandy locations than 
anywhere else. Too much moisture, or 
too much plant food, causes excessive 
growth, and flowers of poorer quality. 
The plants mentioned are perennials. 
There are several annuals which 
thrive on light sandy soil and in sunny 
places. Nasturtiums are among the best 
known, but the Godetias will flower al- 
most as freely in such places and the 
Portulaca is happiest in a spot which 
is so hot and dry that few other plants 
would make any attempt to flower. 





SNAPDRAGONS IN THE 
GARDEN 


It is true that Snapdragons were fa- 
miliar flowers in the gardens of our 
grandmothers, but they were far dif- 
ferent in character from the Snap- 
dragons (Antirrhinums) of the present 
day. Some of the kinds now grown 
under glass have flowering stalks two 
feet long. 

There are tall, intermediate and 
dwarf varieties. The intermediate 
kinds are best for ordinary garden 
cultivation. Botanically speaking, the 
Antirrhinums are perennials, but they 
are usually grown as annuals. Started 
plants may be obtained early in the 
season, and will flower most of the 
summer. Plants may also be grown 
from seed sown in boxes early in 
a sunny window or a greenhouse in 
March. Shallow.sowing is necessary 
as the seeds are very small. It is a 
good plan to merely press them into 
the soil with a brick or block of wood, 
and sift a little very fine soil over 
them. Watering must be done very 
carefully. Many growers like to give 
the soil a good wetting down before 
planting the seeds. 

When the seedlings are large enough 
they should be shifted to other boxes 
or to pots, and hardened off in a cold- 
frame before they are set in the open 
ground. It is important to protect 
the plants in the cold-frames with a 
little shade if the sun is very strong. 

Peachblow is one of this season’s 
novelties, having unusually large flow- 
ers and very strong spikes. The col- 
oring is quite unusual, combining rich 
golden yellow with a delicate tint of 
pink. 


PERENNIALS 


Boltonia latisquama nana 


The taller forms of Boltonia are well 
known garden plants, but the low- 
growing kinds have been largely over- 
looked, although they have a real val- 
ue in carrying out a well-thought-out 
garden scheme. Boltonia latisquama 
nana seldom attains a height greater 
than two feet. In rather poor soil it 
is even more dwarf. Yet the flowers 
are about as large as those of any 
type and are produced with the ut- 
most freedom. They make a splendid 
autumn display. 

These low-growing Boltonias will 
be found especially acceptable in ex- 
posed gardens where high winds com- 
monly cause damage to tall plants late 
in the season. They like rich but 
rather light soil and apparently do not 


This treatment seems to increase the 
size of the flowers as well as Causing 
them to appear more freely. Some 
pieces are likely to be found without 
any rootlets attached, but if they can 
be set in a cold-frame or in a sheltereg 
spot in the garden and kept moist they 
are almost certain to develop into 
good plants. 

Heuchera sanguinea or H. brizoides 
is the only kind catalogued by most 
American seedsmen. Its tiny, bell- 
like flowers are coral-pink and borne 
at the top of tall slender stems. Beds 
are sometimes made of the plants, but 
are not very effective. They look bet- 
ter combined with other perennials and 
their greatest usefulness is for cutting. 


Veronica True Blue 


Veronicas as seen in the average 
garden are not flowers about which 
one becomes enthusiastic. As a rule 
only V. longifolia subsesselis arouses 
much interest. Veronica amethystina 


- : 


A DWARF FORM OF BOLTONIA. 


object to some shade. New plants 
are readily grown from seeds planted 
early in the spring, while old plants 
can be divided without difficulty. 


Propagating Heucheras 


Heucheras are among the border 
perennials which need frequent divi- 
sion if they are to make a satisfactory 
appearance each season. When neg- 
lected they soon deteriorate, but will 
make a brave show, year after year, 
if the roots are separated every spring. 


is not very showy, but has been ap- 
preciated by garden makers because 
it comes rather early in the summer. 
True Blue is a Veronica of similar na- 
ture, but is being put out as much 
superior in its habit of growth. For 
one thing, it is stronger and holds it- 
self stiffly upright at all times. The 
flowers are deep blue and often ap 
pear in June, lasting until frost. They 
keep well when cut. Like all the 
Veronicas True Blue will thrive in a* 
erage garden soil if given a sunny & 
posure. 
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- JUDGING GLADIOLI 





What do we mean by judging Glad- 
joli? My little dictionary defines to 
judge as “To come to a conclusion 
regarding,—to decide authoritatively,” 
and defines a judge as one who decides 
on the merits of things, as in con- 
tests. Therefore, the person selected 
as a judge shall determine which of 
the several specimens in any given 
class most nearly approaches perfec- 
tion. 

Now, what constitutes perfection? 
Who shall say just what combinations 
of qualities shall be selected as form- 
ing a complete whole? 

If this is left to individual judg- 
ment, resulting decisions will be as 
many and varied as there are judges 
officiating. Some skillful, enthusiastic 
growers enthuse over form, others 
over color, others over size, etc., and 
agreement as to respective merits is 
impossible. 

Obviously then the first essential to 
anything like uniform judging must be 
an accepted standard of perfection, 
which shall reflect as nearly as possi- 
ble the average judgment of the most 
skillful growers as to just what quali- 
ties are required, and in just what 
proportion to produce supreme excel- 
lence. Differences of opinion will al- 
ways exist but the average opinion 
must be accepted. 

The American Gladiolus Society 
has worked out and accepted such a 
standard of perfection, and Gladioli 
have been judged by this standard 
for a number of years, but it is the 
opinion of many of the leading ex- 
hibitors that with the tremendous im- 
provement in types and colorings, this 
standard has become obsolete. As at 
present constituted we have only the 
one standard by which all types must 
be judged. 

In my opinion the first step toward 
a Satisfactory solution of this matter 
lies in the establishment of four or 
more general types. As at present 
conducted practically the only distinc- 
tion between classes at exhibitions is 
that of color. 

As a class the Primulinus Hybrids 
have probably made much more prog- 
Tess in the last few years than any 
other class. To be sure, much of 
this improvement has taken the form 
of blending with the larger types un- 
til the Primulinus form has disap- 


_—_— 

*From a paper read by F. O. Shep- 
ardson at a meeting of the New Eng- 
land Gladiolus Society, at Horticultural 

Boston, Monday, Feb. 11. 


peared and about the only trace of 
Primulinus influence remaining is in 
the wonderfully delicate coloring and 
tinting, but on the other hand the 
discriminating public is rapidly coming 
to appreciate the charm of the sorts 
which more nearly approach the origi- 
nal Primulinus type with their de- 
lightfully dainty and graceful form. 
These kinds are rapidly growing in 
favor on the large private estates for 
use in table or other indoor decorating 
where the larger types appear too 
stiff and formal; yet how are we te 
emphasize the beauties of these types 
at the exhibitions, when they must be 
judged by a standard which allows 10 
points for size? 

The primary step, therefore, as be- 
fore stated, would appear to be to 
establish several general types. The 
Dahlia people have long since done 
this. My suggestions for major divi- 
sions in Gladioli would be: First, 
giant flowered—where size would be 
the major consideration; second, dec- 
orative—where graceful form, diversi- 
fied and harmonious coloring, and rea- 
sonably large size, would count about 
equally; third, ruffled—where inten- 
sive ruffling combined with attractive 
coloring would dominate; and fourth, 
Primulinus Hybrids—where the dainty 
and graceful form of the Primulinus 
species should be the chief character- 
istic. 

To produce a fair and equitable 
standard of perfection in each of 
these divisions it would be my sug- 
gestion that a carefully selected com- 
mittee draft a tentative standard in 
each division; that a copy of these 
drafts be sent to each of the leading 
exhibitors in the country, with an in- 
vitation to each to offer criticisms and 
suggestions, and that, finally, a repre- 
sentative committee of considerable 
size go over all such suggestions and 
criticisms, and rewrite the several 
standards, and that the decision of 
this committee shall be final. I be- 
lieve, however, that provision should 
be made that these standards shall be 
reviewed and revised at least every 10 
years and perhaps every five years. 

In conclusion let me say that Ido 
not consider this proposition a suita- 
ble one for this society to undertake. 
When a fundamental matter such as 
this is undertaken it should be by the 
National Society, and its results ef- 
fective all over the country alike; 
but affairs of this sort are never ac- 


complished except after agitation, and 
I believe the initial impulse toward 
this very desirable end may well come 
from the the members of the New 
England Gladiolus Society. 





WINTER WITCH HAZELS 





The winter-flowering Witch Hazels 
have behaved curiously this year. The 
Japanese specimens in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum have not yet opened their 
blooms, but plants of the same kind in 
a neighboring garden started to flow- 
er several weeks ago. It is not un- 
common for the Japanese Witch 
Hazels (Hamamelis japonica) and the 
variety arborea to bloom in February, 
and yet sometimes they defer their 
flowering until March. H. mollis, the 
Chinese species, has much the same 
habit. These winter-flowering Witch 
Hazels are entitled to much more at- 
tention than they have yet received 
in American gardens. Not only are 
they very unique in their habit of 
blooming when the ground is carpet- 
ed with snow, but they are remarka- 
bly hardy, and seem to endure the 
smoke and dust of large cities better 
than most other shrubs. Their foliage 
is attractive during the summer 
months, and they are seldom troubled 
by insect pests of any kind. 





BALCONY PETUNIAS 





Balcony Petunias were so named, 
no doubt, because of their common 
European use in balcony, window or 
porch boxes. Since being introduced 
into this country they have met with 
favor when used in the same way. It 
should be understood that they are 
quite different in character from Rosy 
Morn and other better known Petuni- 
as which have a trailing habit and 
drape themselves over the boxes. 
These Balcony Petunias seldom grow 
more than twelve inches high and 
when they are used Vinca, Thun- 
bergia, Ivy or some other trailing plant 
is needed to dress the front of the 
boxes. 


Of course the Balcony Petunias 
have other uses. They make attrac- 
tive beds and can be used for an under 
cover with taller growing plants. They 
look well, too, when planted in the 
beds reserved for spring bulbs. They 
are shallow rooted and grow quickly 
from seed, but seeds must be sown 
indoors to obtain early plants. The 
colors are mostly deep blue, dark red, 
white and rose. 
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‘RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 




















I have been much pleased with the 
new Verbena, called Mayflower, 
which was noticed in the last number 
of HORTICULTURE. This Verbena 
has been propagated rather extensively 
by a Massachusetts florist for several 
years, being sold only to his personal 
trade. I first came across it in a 
garden of Professor Robt. T. Jackson, 
at Peterborough, N. H., and after- 
wards obtained a few plants which I 
grew in a small rockery last summer. 
The little plants with which I started 
soon established themselves and grew 
amazingly, attaching themselves to the 
earth in all directions and producing 


great quantities of flower heads which 
in color and fragrance really do sug- 
gest the Trailing Arbutus or, as we 
New Englanders’ like to call it, the 
Mayflower. 

In the autumn I dug up a few of 
the newer shoots, potted them and 
took them into the house. They have 
made considerable growth and are now 
blooming. This Verbena seems to be 
an excellent house plant, therefore, as 
well as a good garden subject, and 
one which is unusually free from in- 
sect pests. 


Another item in a recent issue of 





this paper mentions the ease with 
which Pachysandra terminalis, or Jap. 
anese Spurge, to use its common name, 
can be grown in water in the house jn 
the winter months. I have found that 
Hall’s Honeysuckle is amenable to the 
same treatment, although, of course, 
it is much more straggling in habit 
than Pachysandra and therefore cap. 
not be used in the same manner as a 
centerpiece on the dining table. 

It is grown in my living room in a 
hanging bowl with only water to sup. 
ply nourishment. The amount of 
growth which it will make in this 
way in the course of a winter is sur. 
prising. Of course, the housekeeper, 
who has an elaborate window garden, 
will not be interested in such expedi. 
ents, but women who have no room 
for potted plants will find this a very 
pleasing way in which to keep a bit 


VIBURNUM SARGENTII, A JAPANESE INTRODUCTION. 
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of living green in the room while the 
garden is buried under a blanket of 
snow. The leaves of the Honeysuckle 
may drop after a week or two but 
new leaves will soon appear. 





The scarcity of Bleeding Hearts, 
particularly Dicentra spectabilis, is re- 
fected in the high prices being 
charged by the nurserymen this sea- 
son. I notice that these ,Plants are 
listed at 75 cents apiece in one of the 
catalogues. 

‘It is difficult to explain why this 
fine old plant of our grandmother’s 
gardens has become so hard to find. 


‘There seems to be no particular dif- 


ficulty in the way of its propagation, 
and any amateur, who is so fortunate 
as to have a good-sized plant in his 
garden, can readily multiply it by the 
simple device of cutting up the root 
stalks in summer when they are near- 
ly dormant. They can be cut into 
pieces two inches long and planted 
thinly an inch deep. Almost every 
piece may be expected to make a new 
plant. 

There is another species called the 
Plumy Bleeding Heart (Dicentra .exi- 
mea), which is more plentiful or for 
which there is less demand. Few ama- 
teurs seem to know this plant which, 
although not so showy as Dicentra 
spectabilis, has the advantage of carry- 
ing its dainty pink flowers throughout 
the season. It is very dwarf in its habit, 
and will thrive even in almost full 
shade, although it does not object to 
a moderate amount of sunlight. 





Every morning for several months I 
have driven past a garden containing 
an enormous specimen of Viburnum 
Opulus, the High Bush Cranberry of 
Europe, covered with bright red fruit. 
It stands high above the snow-cov- 
ered ground like a beacon of good 
cheer. One wonders why so few gar- 
den makers have shrubs like this 
which hold their beauty throughout 
the winter months. 

There are several forms of the High 
Bush Cranberry, all hardy and attrac- 
tive, but in some parts of the Unit- 
ed States the native Cranberry Bush, 


_ Viburnum americanum, gives better re- 


sults than the European species, this 
being particularly true in the far west. 

Then there is an Asiatic species 
Which is quite as handsome and ap- 
Parently as hardy as the kinds from 
Europe and America. This is Vi- 
burnum Sargentii, discovered in Japan 
by Prof. C. S. Sargent, and given his 
Name, 


THE IRIS BORER 





Effective Methods of Dealing with This Pest 





“Will you tell HORTICULTURE 
the methods used by you in the con- 
trol of the Iris borer?” writes the 
editor. “Check” is a more accurate 
term than “control” for what I have 
found to be a helpful procedure in my 
garden. 

A night flying moth, Macronoctua 
onusta, dusky dun in color, and about 
an inch in size, emerging from the 
pupa by mid-September in the lati- 
tude of North New Jersey, deposits 
eggs at the base of the Iris foliage. 
These eggs winter over and begin 
to hatch in early May. The hatch- 
ing period, judging from the varying 
sizes of the worms at differing dates 
of examination of foliage, spreads over 
some days, perhaps even weeks. 

Safely inside the leaf, the eating 
goes on, the grub growing and work- 
ing its way down the blade. It usual- 
ly reaches the rhizome by or before 
August. There it gorges on the fra- 
grant food at hand, grows rapidly to 
a repulsive dirty white grub, some- 
times two inches in length and the 
size of an ordinary lead pencil. At 
this stage it soon passes into pupa- 
tion, which is comparatively short 
(about three. weeks with some well- 
grown sluggish worms, which I 
hatched out in a can of dirt, covered 
with gauze). Mid-September, or even 
earlier, the moth emerges. This, in 
brief, is the life cycle which, kept 
in mind, is an aid to intelligent fight- 
ing. 

An absolutely effective control, of 
course, is to destroy either the worm 
or the egg before the worm! With 
only a few clumps of Iris, watching 
for injured blades, as described above, 
and pinching between the thumb and 
fore-finger is practicable and certain- 
ly efficacious. A more complete job 
can be made by drawing the entire 
blade, from the bottom up, between 
the thumb and finger. A pair of rub- 
ber gloves, if there is likely to be mtich 
of this to do, will be a welcome equip- 
ment. In large plantings, this method 
is laborious and, for me, impracticable 
because of lack of time and labor. 

In the war days when a garden that 
had required the services of an all- 
the-year man had to be maintained 
by twenty-four hours per week hired 
labor, a long border of Iris into which 
maple leaves had drifted the autumn 


before, was ordered, in early March, 
burned off, to save time in cleaning. 
I was reckless of results because of 
the press of work and, possibly in- 
fluenced also by the radio activity of 
experiment and research going on all 
about us! This row of Iris went right 
along growing and blooming and a 
careful search up and down in the 
summer failed to show the work of the 
borer, though it was present in other 
parts of the garden. 


My notes show that conditions get 
right, in this section, for burning, 
about the middie of March. It is 
important that a good day be select- 
ed. From ten to five on a dry bright 
day, after several days of drying 
wind, is ideal. 

When the planting is an established 
one, the dead blades of the Iris, lifted 
slightly, with fork or rake, a few 
hours before burning, usually make a 
sufficiently hot fire to cleanse the 
plants of eggs. On roots, planted 
the previous summer, leaves or other 
trash must be applied. Last year, in 
such places, I tried—and with such 
success that I shall repeat it this year— 
a torch made of discarded bags, 
bound with wire to the end of a long 
bean pole. This was set in a pail, con- 
taining a few inches of kerosene, until 
saturated. The operator rolled the 
blazing torch along the ground up one 
way and down the other, right over 
the plants. This saved carting material 
and made a quick, sharp heat which is 
essential. This torch-burning should 
not be used except on plantings well 
away from other perennials and 
shrubberies. 

Clumps in long borders used in asso- 
ciation with other perennials, I burn 
over successfully by making wet a cir- 
cle with the watering pot and “stand- 
ing by” with a pail of water and an 
old broom to dab out any encroaching 
flame. 

The leaves, persisting on the rhizome 
at the time of burning will be, of 
course, cooked and will look unhappy 
and pallid. At that season with a 
good rain or two new foliage soon 
puts out. For plants like I. Trojana 
and I. Caterina that keep fine foliage 
through the winter I have found it 
best to cut this back and then apply 
the sharp burning. 

Clumps of I. Kaempferi, I. sibirica 
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and all heavily-foliaged Irises, if in 
borders with other perennials, should 
have the dead foliage well shortened 
before burning, else the conflagration 
is too great for neighboring plants. 

I have tried the burning successfully 
and without injury on all species in 
my garden except I. tectorum and I. 
gracilipes. These emphatically resent 
the treatment. Even tiny I. cristata 
does not seem to mind a quickly rac- 
ing small blaze. Emphasis should be 
laid upon getting the burning done as 
early as possible in the spring. The 
earlier the less likelihood of injury. 

Stress must be laid also upon the 
necessity of doing the burning with 
a Spartan heart, fearlessly, quickly, 
sharply and cleanly, even though it 
may, at times, touch the bare rhizome. 
It does not mind a quick racing fire, 
but certainly would resent a bonfire 
above it. 

Wherever the fire is made hesitant, 
because of nearby shrubbery, there the 
summer will likely disclose bitten 
leaves. A row of newly planted roots 
was spared one spring, early in my 
experimentation, because of nearby 
currant bushes. Three feet away a 
burned-over row showed scarcely a 
trace of the worm while every root 
in the row, nearest the currant bushes, 
showed summer evidence of the worm. 

My observation has been that the 
moth selects newly planted and some- 
what isolated roots and edges of rows 
for likely places of deposit for the 
eggs. Only five or six times have I 
actually seen this moth in the garden. 
The color is so that of earth, dead 
leaves, sticks and shadows it is prac- 
tically impossible to see it. Once in 
mid-day it flew out from under my 
hand on a clump of Iris, and with 
swift parabolic flight settled thirty feet 
away. The closest search failed to dis- 
close it. The other times have been 
at dusk when it was flying skulkily 
and low about clumps of Iris. 

Stipulation for July or August de- 
livery of roots by the Iris buyer would 
be a helpful curb in the spread of the 
Iris borer. The presence of the worm 
at that time is easily detected and 
can be dealt with summarily. I be- 
lieve the nurserymen would welcome 
the relief from the spring rush which 
this spreading of the orders would af- 
ford. I have formed the habit of dip- 
ping in a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate, 1-1000 in strength, every Iris 
root which comes into my garden and 
every one which goes out. This is 
death to animal and bacterial life and 
harmless to the plant. The druggist 


supplies these tablets made up; one 
tablet to a pint of water giving the 
requisite strength of 1-1000, i., the 
tablet of 7% grains. 

Each year I have grown more brave 
in the matter of burning, until now it 
is as much of annual routine as spray- 
ing the apple trees for scale, though 
I may see no scale. We can never 
know when the moth may make us 
an unwitting and unwilling host. I do 
not pretend to have exhausted the re- 
search, or presume to lay down the 
law for others. I love a garden. I 
specialize in Iris. For me the burn- 
ing is the best aid I have found. 

‘I wish to say emphatically that the 
Iris borer, so far as my experience 
and observation goes, is not in any 
way responsible for the “Iris rot.” 

—ELLA PORTER McKINNEY. 

Madison, N. J. 





NEW PURPLE GLADIOLUS 





One of the most interesting of the 
many new Gladioli being disseminat- 
ed this season and one attracting much 
attention, because of its peculiar color, 
has been named Elkhart. It is one 
of Mr. A. E. Kunderd’s productions 
and may be described as a purple 
self. It is considered the nearest ap- 


proach to a true purple variety of 
any Gladioli which has yet been origi- 
nated. It is a shade lighter thay 
Anna Eberius and contains more feq 
than Herada. Growers who have tested 
this new variety say that it is an ex. 
cellent propagator. It is a little later 
than medium in its season of bloom, 
being at its best in the middle of Ay. 
gust. 





HARDY WALL FLOWERS 


Two Species Adapted to Northem 
Gardens 





Dear Sir: 

In your recent description of the 
“Siberian Wallflower” (Cheiranthys 
Allionii) you mention “dense tufts of 
dark green foliage.” Does that not be 
long to Cheiranthus linifolius, anoth- 
er splendid hardy plant equally valua- 
ble to our gardens? 

I have raised Cheiranthus Allionii, 
as well as C. linifolius and know them 
both to be hardy, easily grown from 
seed, and most desirable plants. | 
bought the seed in the spring of 192) 
from Thompson & Morgan, English 
seedsmen, at 3d. a packet. Various 
seedsmen describe them as either per- 
ennial, biennial, or annuals. Mine were 
planted one spring and bloomed the 
next, and only a few survived. I gave 
some plants of both varieties to a 





THE NEW GLADIOLUS ELKHART. 
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neighbor, who planted them in fairly 
rich soil, in full sun, and without pro- 
tection. They wintered well and 
ploomed excellently. If I remember 
correctly I saw some young plants 
from self-sown seeds near the original 
plants. 

In my garden they suffered more, 
put I have some young seedlings ready 
to set out in the spring, and fresh seed 
from England with which to start a 
new lot of both varieties. 

In my experience with these plants 
Allionii has the appearance of a small 
single Wallflower. The leaves are long 
and narrow, and the plant upright; the 
flowers are in clusters, perhaps half 
as large as the ordinary Wallflower, of 
a clear orange yellow which attracts 
attention even from a distance. The 
flowers are fragrant. I cut off most of 
the plants, and left a few for seeds, but 
none of them did well. I fancy that 
the soil was not good enough. My 
neighbor allowed hers to go to seed 
in order to raise more plants, but in 
any event the blooming season is a 
long one, and she is ordering more 
seed from England to: be sure of per- 
petuating that particular variety. 

Cheiranthus linifolius, which I be- 
lieve has no common name, was plant- 
ed at the same time, and grew large 
enough for transplanting in August 
or September. It also flowered after 
transplanting and those flowers were 
almost the last to go in late Novem- 
ber. 

The seeds of these two species may 
be had from various American seeds- 
men, costing about 10 cents a packet 
in most cases. 

—RUBY F. HOWARD. 

South Lincoln, Mass. 





SHADE FOR LILIES 





I have been unable to work out to 
Perfection the various plans advanced 
for planting Lilies among shrubbery, 
because if planted sufficiently near to 
receive protecting shade, the shrub 
roots interfere with the food provided 
for the Lilies. Planted with Peonies, 
they do fairly well, but I find that by 
planting a sufficient number of Dah- 
lias to furnish the required shade, 
Most varieties of Lilies can be planted 
Many part of a well-drained garden 
and perfection assured. This may not 
be an artistic arrangement on exten- 
sive grounds, but for limited gardens 
the plan can be developed satisfac- 
torily. The Dahlia roots do not extend 
enough to sap the food from the 


—GERTRUDE I. TITUS. 
ott, Mass. 


GROWING GOOD 
GERANIUMS 


Without any question Geraniums 
are more popular than any other flow- 
ering plant in the home. They are, 
furthermore, the leaders among flow- 
ering bedding plants in America. Un- 
til the great war they held this posi- 
tion abroad, but since that time the 
dwarf bedding types of Dahlias and 
Tuberous Begonias have in great 
measure displaced them. The Pel- 
argonium family, to which Geraniums 
belong, is quite an extensive one; what 
are termed Zonals are the kinds most 
often used indoors and for bedding, 
doubles being favored in the main. 
This is rather unfortunate, as they are 
far inferior to the improved types of 
round-flowered singles in form, beauty 
and floriferousness. What are known 
as the English round-flowered varie- 
ties are my ideal of what Geraniums 
should be. They, and some of the 
French sorts, would be my choice for 
indoor culture. 

Specialists in these lovely singles 
are not numerous. Some years ago 
I had a fine collection, and grew many 
for Christmas use; not infrequently 
plants in 6-inch pots carried a dozen 
or more well-developed trusses at that 
time. Mr. H. S. Rand, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is an enthusiastic sin- 
gle Geranium specialist, and in his 
private collection has about 120 varie- 
ties, mainly of the large round-flow- 



























ered types. He also has some 35 
varieties of scented Geraniums, and 
hopes to make a special exhibit of 
these at one of the early summer shows 
in Boston this season. 

A temperature of 50°-55° at night is 
ideal for the successful flowering of 
Geraniums in winter. Unfortunately 
most of our homes have a much high- 
er degree of heat, and as a conse- 
quence plants become attenuated and 
spindling. Usually a mistake is made 
in putting too much animal manure in 
the soil. If one fourth of the total is 
very well decayed manure such as will 
crumble in the hand it will answer 
splendidly. In heavy soil some sharp 
sand proves to be an advantage. Bone 
meal is one of the best foods for all 
members of the Pelargonium family; 
a heaping four-inch pot of this ferti- 
lizer should be mixed in each bushel 
of loam. Firm potting is desirable. 
Weak liquid manure is helpful when 
pots are well filled with roots; sprin- 
klings of bone on the surface are also 
helpful. Too much nitrogenous food 
will promote a soft, rank growth 
which will flower disappointingly; 
bone meal on the other hand will de- 
velop short, firm wood, which will 
bloom abundantly. 

One of the principal sources of fail- 
ures with these plants is over-water- 
ing. Plants succeed best when kept a 


WELL-GROWN GERANIUM. 
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little on the dry side. When we get a 
long period of drought in late summer 
Geraniums outdoors flower wonderful- 
ly well. Wet seasons induce a rank 


growth and a sparse showing of flow-__. 


ers. Pots five and six inches in di- 
ameter are good sizes for winter flow- 
ering Geraniums, although it is easily 
possible to bloom them in smaller re- 
ceptacles. 

Some persons worry over petals 
dropping when trusses of the single 
varieties are picked. If some floral 
gum is secured and a drop placed in 
the centre of each flower with a tooth 
pick the petals will be held togeth- 
er and the liquid is practically color- 
less. 

The following varieties are recom- 


mended for indoor culture: Paul 
Crampel, Jacquerie, J. M. Barrie, 
Scaramouche, Emile Zola, Ian Mc- 


Laren, Sentinel, General Wolseley, and 
Colonel Gillan. In ivy leaved sorts, 
Ryecroft Surprise, Souv. de Charles 
Turner and Pierre Crozy. If doubles 
are preferred good varieties to grow 
are Helen Michell, La Favorite, S. A. 
Nutt, E. H. Trego, and Marquis de 
Castellane. 
—W. N. CRAIG. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





THE COSMOS 





The Cosmos never loses its popu- 
larity as a useful annual, although 
some discouragement has been caused 
by seedsmen who have insisted upon 
exploiting the late flowering Lady 
Lenox in sections where frost is almost 
certain to catch it before more than 
a few blooms have opened. Lady 
Lenox is a splendid variety, but in the 
colder sections amateurs will be wise 
to buy the earlier flowering kinds, al- 
though they may lack somewhat in 
size and quality. 

The early kinds should be in bloom 
soon after mid-summer and among 
them the newer crested and anemone 
flowered varieties. There are also late, 
so-called double Cosmos, which are 
crested to a considerable extent. These 
newer forms have won considerable 
favor and have even been forced in 
greenhouses in the fall, seeds being 
sown out of doors in July and the 
plants taken up at the approach of 
frost. Yet for purely decorative pur- 
poses one can hardly say..that they 
are as satisfactory ‘as “the “old-fash- 
ioned single-flowered kinds, - 
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A Record Breghing Show 


OTH in public attendance and in 

quality and number of exhibits the 
Sixth National Flower Show will un- 
doubtedly set a new record. 


A magnificent hall in the very heart of 
the city, will house the entire show com- 
modiously. 


Trade exhibits will have an entire floor. 
Reduced fares are in effect from all points. 


Unusual preparations are being made by 
the Local Committee to entertain visiting 


S. A. F and F.T. D. members. 


You Myst 
Come Over: 








PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 
Cleveland 


March 29 to April 6 








THE CORALBERRY 





Symphoricarpos orbiculatus or S. 
vulgaris is commonly called the Coral- 
berry, although in some sections and 
even in some catalogues it carries the 
name of Red Snowberry, doubtless 


because it is closely related to the 
white Symphoricarpos“ albus, known 
as the Snowberry. 


The. Coralberry, 


unlike the white form, keeps its fruits 
throughout the winter. They # 
small and a dull pinkish red in colot 
but are rather showy, being cluster 
closely along the drooping stems. ° 

plants of the Coralberry are f 

dwarf, not growing as high as those 
of the Snowberry, and are sometimes 


used for-low hedges. They are par 
ticularly useful for rather § 
places. ' . il 
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Rare Plants 
from Hicks 


To show new, rare, or unusual plants to friends is 
always a gardener’s joy. It’s one of the compensa- 
tions that go with gardening that cannot be measured 
in dollars. 


COTONEASTERS 


are lovely, worthwhile shrubs that you must know. 
Attractive foliage, an abundance of miniature “apple 
blossoms,” and in late summer and fall myriads of 
black or showy red fruits, of which the birds are very 
fond. Height, 6 feet. 


Cc. acutifolia. 12 feet; slender, spreading branches, 
black fruits. 


C. dielsiana, Showy bright red fruits. 


C. divaricata. The most showy; glossy, dark green 
leaves, turning bright scarlet in fall; bright red ber- 
ries all winter. 


Cc. franchetti. Densely branched, spreading shrub; 
orange-red fruits. 


©; horizontalis. Prostrate; evergreen, except in the 
north; bright red berries persisting till late winter; 
trail over walls or rockeries. 


Cc. Zabelli. Handsomest of all; graceful, drooping 
habit; silky leaves, abundant dark red fruits. 


Home Landscapes, our new catalogue, is ready. 
Send for a copy, it’s free. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


AGES 














BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for Visit 
Rose Catalog Nursery 





This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised 
and enlarged, is more complete than any rose catalog 
which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. It is 
replete with illustrations and descriptions of the larg- 
est and most complete collection of Roses in America. 
Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed 
to -™ who intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in 

ry. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hun- 

thousand rose plants in several hundred vari- 
All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 


— our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything 
the complete planting of every style of garden. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


Ask for our Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 









Nurserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD _ NEW JERSEY 













































Plant Names 


The One Book which gives— 


The correct spelling and capitaliza- 
tion of the names of plants. 


The proper plural forms. 


The accepted common and botani- 
cal names. 


The authorized lists of the Rose, 
Peony, Iris, Dahlia and Gladi- 
olus societies. 


A working manual for everyone who 
deals with plants in a commercial way 
or aS an amateur. 


Price, $5.00 
Mailed postpaid from this office 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Please use this 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(If you want an uncut copy ef this number 
to file, we will gladly send it on application) 


Name Ries | SMM eR ee iy ee in EE 








City or Town ...... 


ETERS, SER Re Michie oa th, Ra 





Amount Enclosed 


(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dignified, Exclusive 

Profession not overrun 

with competitors. 

Crowded with opportun- 

ity for money-making and 

big fees. $5,000 to $10,000 in- 

comes attained by experts. Easy 

to master under our correspondence methods. 

We assist students and grad- 

uates ip getting started and developing their 

businesses. Established 1916. Write for infor- 
mation; it will open your eyes. Do it today. 

American Landscape School, 74-J Newark, New York 








Seabrook Nurseries 


Seabrook New Hampshire 


Reliable growers of the 
very choicest 


Gladioli 


Purchase your bulbs from us at 
very moderate prices. Stock of 
high quality, guaranteed true to 
name and sent postpaid. All bulbs 
1% up in size. 

Each Dozen 
American Beauty 4 $5.00 
Mrs. H. E.. Bothin -40 y 
Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Rev. Ewbank 
Orange Glory 
White Glory 
A. B. Kunderd 
Capt. Boynton 
Herada 
= Wonder 


f 
Jenny Lind 
Louise 
Jewell 
B. L. Smith 
Pink Wonder 
Rose Ash 
Mrs. Dr. Norton 
Mrs. F. C. Peters 
D. McKibbin 
Gold 
Purple Glory 
Alice Tiplady 
Golden Measure 
E. J. Shaylor 


Our list contains many other 
varieties at equally attractive 
prices and will be sent immediate- 
ly upon request, 


PLANTING STOCK AND 
BULBLETS OF ALL 
VARIETIES 


IRIS. 
PEONIES 


PHLOX Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 


GLAD Greetings from New England 

10 of Fischer’s Best Introductions 

One bulb and 12 bulblets of the 
following: 


Dr. R. T. Jackson 
Harmonia 


Ethelyn 
Mrs. William E. Clark 
Prima Donna 
Priscilla Alden 
Sunnymede 
And the exquisite orchid shad- 
ed Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 1.50 
New. England grown bulbs are the 
best in the world 
Send for list of the 100 best Glads 
e also specialize in Irises 
Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
(Twenty miles from Boston) 


LOUISE 


One small bulb Dr. W. Van Fleet FREE with each $1 order 
from this ad or price list 
Our price list of Gladioli will save you money 


Dalton, N. Y. | 


Gelser Bros. 


GEO. N. SMITH 





— 


167 Cedar Street 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR AQ 
and Power Lawnmower a 
st ‘Truckers, ; a J 

y 


2584 University Ave. 8.E. " 
Minneapolis Minn, 


PELARGONIUMS 
Easter Greeting, Lucy Becker, Wur- 
tembergia, Swabian Maid and Bis. 
marck about equally mixed. Have 
2000 3%” thoroughly rooted, ready for 
5’, can be topped, very stocky, clean 
and vigorous; have got to have the 
room. $15 per 100, packing free and 
done with care. If interested, write, 
THE HEIGHTS GREENHOUSES 
Stratham, N. H. 


1 doz. No. 1 


= a in 4 $1.20 Postpaid 











Choice Orchids 


HYBRIDS 


Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasse- 
Cattleyas, ete. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 


Mamaroneck. N. Y. 


PURE STOCK 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 














ROSENFIELD'S SUPERB PEONIES 


8 b Stock 8 b Varieties 
da for beautiful illustrated 
peeny booklet. 


ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDEN®* 
Rene Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 

















GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Here is a chance to get some fine cut 
flower varieties at a very low price, size 
1%” and up. 

Doz. 


America $ .40 
Baron Hulot -65 
Glory of Holland -55 
Mrs. F. King 

Mrs. F. Pendleton 
Niagara 











attention to this and have been 





GLADIOLI — The King of Flowers 


We specialize in preparing high-grade assortments at very rea- 
sonable prices for people who are not well enough acquainted with 
variety names to make yng oY selections. We give personal 
able to please many customers. We 
invite correspondence. Our little descriptive list of about 100 varieties 


may prove of interest and we will 


F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDS 


PEONIES 


Best Cut Flower Kinds 
$20 for 100—12 for $3—Postpaid 
FESTIVE MAXIMA 
FELIX CRAUSSE 
AVALANCHE 
EDULUS SUPERBA 
DORCHESTER 
OCTAVIA DERNOY 
and others 
3 to 5 Eye Divisions 
Delivery in March or later 


R. J. GIBBINS 
Mt. Holly, N. J. 


ON 





Regal Lilies 


from the seed. Ask how. 
Bulbs of Cannas, Iris, Lilies, 
Gladioli, Dahlias and Peonies 
ready April ist. Get Catalogue. 
A. M. DOWS - LOWELL, MASS. 


gladly mail it on request. 
- - MANSFIELD, MASS. 





Gladioli and Dablias 


Booklets Free 
B. HAMMOND TRACY, Ine. 
Wenham, Mass. 





ee 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreans and Roses 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 
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— me | 
il“MANY ARE CULLED, BUT FEW ARE CHOSEN 
. Kirchhoff’s motto in selecting seedlings. So here I am with 
» pth ang pgp lc seedlings, which are usually bought up by 
Florists to plant in their show gardens and for which they often 
receive as high as three dollars a bulb from visitors selecting same 
| while in bloom. : 
KIRCHHOFF’S SEEDLING MIXED, Per Thousand 
= Bulblets and 
Nos. 1 2 3 4 5 6 No.6 Mixed 
— 360 $50 340 $30 S20 $15 $5 per quart 
ST. 
o Cash with order, please oo cme parma 
W. E. OLMSTED A spray remedy for green, black, 
° ° white fy: om —_ scale and most 
, ; sap-sucking insec 
Successor to W. E. Kirchhoff, Sr. Monterey, Calif. FUNGINE 
talog 
ree For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 
7 tables. 
Champion Gladioli VERMINE 
amp ton a to t For eel worms, angle worms, root 
Wur- Foremost winners at 1923 exhibitions, topping list with Grand Sweep- lice, etc., working in the soil. 
Bis- stakes, Total and Achievement Medal at Rochester’s International 
Have Show. Orders are pouring in rapidly, and those who desire supreme Quart $1; Gallon $3 
y for quality this season had better file their applications immediately. ’ . ’ 
clean Free list 100 best varieties, or send $1.50 for Special Introductory Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
o Mixture, two dozen bulbs worth $3 to $4. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
write. Margaret Breard Hawks d ! 
ES ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Bennington, Vermont MADISON, N. J. 
— 
ald 


New England Quality, of Varieties Not So Common 
Esta (K)—Clean white, ideal for cut flowers. $2.00 per dozen. 
Epheus (K)—Large flowers, beautiful rose pink. $2.50 per dozen. 
Diana—One of the best reds today. $2.50 per dozen. 
For March one dozen each variety (36 bulbs), $6.00, postpaid. 
Fr List of eighty varieties, Silver Medal Stock, sent on request. 


SAUNDERS GARDENS B.M. & M. E. Latham MANSFIELD, MASS. 





ess ok 

Te 

< MAPLESHADE QUALITY GLADS 
| Diener’s American Beauty. . .$4.00 GLADIOLI 

$2.00 For CHOICE GLADIOLI BULBS write us. 

| Jack London The Gardens that received 1 Grand Sweep- 
stake, 1 Sweepstake, $1 first and 3 second 
| Priced per dozen and sent prepaid. prizes in the 1923 Shows. 

NS Send for list of 300 varieties. Our Bulbs are Choice and Healthy 
} MRS. EARL DEHNHOFF THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
| R. F. D. No. 1 Vanburen, Ohio 1077 Mt. Hope St., N. Attleboro, Mass. 








PICEA KOYAMAI 


(New Japanese Spruce) 


Me. 

ae 

ies 

1e. 

ASS. 

— A new Spruce from Japan with lustrous dark green foliage on 
— spreading, ascending branches, with branchlets more or less pendent. 
h 

I 

ry 

sd 
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It is of vigorous growth, perfectly hardy, and promises to become 
one of the most useful additions to the list of hardy conifers that 
Japan has given to the gardens of eastern North America. 


1% to 2 feet, $2.50 each 2% to 3 feet, $3.50 each 


Many other new and rare plants are offered in our new Garden 
Annual, now ready. A copy will be mailed free, on request. 


R&J.F arquhar Company 


SEEDSMEN and NURSERYMEN. 
6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














With every catalog we will send 
a valuable treatise on 


“How We Grow Our Dahlias”’ 


UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 
GARDENS 


E.PARKER HAWES 
4. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet st., Dorchester, Mass. Catalogue om Request 
66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 




















51 North Market St., Boston 
Seedsmen and Nurserymen 
since 1822 


STOCKS 
For Greenhouse Growing 
BRECK’S PERFECTION 
CUT-AND-COME-AGAIN 
All Colours 
Separate or in Mixture 
Pkt., 15c; %& oz., $1.50. 

For Forcing Plants in the 
Greenhouse, Use Our 
“PREMIER BRAND” PULVERIZED 
POULTRY MANURE, 

An organic Fertilizer, finely ground, 
all weed seeds destroyed. 

Per 100 Ibs., $2.50; Per Ton, $45.00 


Send for Catalogue 











GLADIOLI 


MARIE KUNDERD, large old bulbs or 
young bulbs, 1 inch up, $1.00 each. 
ANNA EBERIUS, No. 1, $1.50 per dozen; 


No. 3, $1.00 per dozen; No. 5, $3.50 
per hundred; No. 6, $2.25 per hundred. 
P i “ 


F. LABERTEAUX - Albion, Mich. 








MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 
Blooming Size Bulbs, 1” up te 2%” 
Each Doz. 
Lee M. Foch $.10 $1.00 
Lee Immaculee -10 =1.00 


Lily White -10 = =1.00 
A. Tiplady -10 3§=1.00 
Crimson Glow -10 1.00 
M. S. Burke -25 2.60 
Jewell 35 =: 83.60 


Add 10c extra per doz. for postage 
L. L. Milarch L. B. 63 Copemish, Mich. 











STAR BRAND ROSES 
RL OR | 
Send for our list. 


me 6S8ABPS [] W'FatE™ 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzer. Fice-Pres. 
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Reliable Florists 





Worcester's 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 





Randall’s Flower Shop 
22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
le) Fark 355 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 
226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 














men oa 


BOSTON 
MASS. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Special Offer— Cash 


Per1000 1%-1%” 1-1%" %-1" %-%” 
Halley $14.00 $10.50 $7.50 $4.50 
America 11.50 9.00 6.00 3.75 

PLANTING STOCK AND BULBLETS 
of Peace, Pendleton, Schwaben, Wil- 
brink, Liberty, priced to move them. 


Cc. ALBERT EMMONS, No. Uxbridge, 
Mass. 





GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 2%c; 
in 2% in. pots, 5c. Ricard, Poitevine 
and Viaud, out: of sand, 3c; in 2% in. 
pots, 6c. Wm. B. Dasha, 149 North 8t., 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with lead- 
ing amateur and professional 
gardeners. You will find it in- 
dispensable when planning your 
garden this year—as a reference 
book for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, and 
for its explicit cultural instruc- 
tions. 
It contains hundreds of photo- 
engravings, some in natural 
color, illustrating the Dreer 
specialties in Vegetables and 
Flowers. 
There is a free copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book for 
you, if you will mention this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















“UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3x6, 
$1.80 each. Cypress; well made with 
cross-bar; tenons securely fastened. 
Lots of 25 and over, $1.75 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Glass, 6x8, 10x12 or 10x14. $2.50 per 
box of 50 sq. ft. C. N. ROBINSON & 
BRO., Dept. 29, Baltimore, Md. 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading Fer all this 
Floriat District 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 
Write er Telegraph 
2138-2141 Broadway, 


New York 


Telephene 1553-1558 Columbus 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


426 MADISON AVENUZ 
: Rranehes: 
Rits-Caritean Hetel - Vanderbilt Hetel 
' ; Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 
Se ee 








GLADIOLUS OFFERS 
$1 Each, Postpaid 

A—4 each, Mrs. Norton, Christine 
M. Kelway, Gretchen Zang; first- 
class pink shades. 

B—4 each, Alice Tiplady, Prince 
of Wales, Fair Lady; shades of 
buff and apricot. 

Catalog of XX XX varieties at moderate prices 

THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
Wrentham, Mass. 








Gladioli 
Planting Stock 
‘Bulblets 


I offer 76 choice varieties in 
bulbs and bulblets. The best 
from Kunderd, Diener, and 
other originators. If you do 
not have my list you are pay- 
ing more than you should for 
your Glads. 
All prices are prepaid. 
Write for list today. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
1106 N. E. 18th St. 
PorTLAND, OREGON 





CARMEN SYLVA—Beautiful, 
Vigorous, Great Propazgator 
600 1% up, $12.50 per 100; $75 per 1000 

1000 %-1%, $8 per 100; $50 per 1000 
4000 % under, $4 per 100; $25 per 1000 
12 qts. bbs., $3.50 per 1000; $15 per qt. 
Surplus also of White Wonder, Rose Ash, 
and Theda Bara 
E. M. SANFORD 
Madison - - New Jersey 
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WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS PLEASE 
MENTION HORTICULTURE 


California Hybridized 
AHLIA SEED 

This seed is scientifically bred, 
and is raised from California’s 
finest and largest prize winning 
varieties, which are the finest in 
the World. This mixture contains 
all types and colors. Our rainless 
summers around San Francisco 
Bay make it possible to produce 
hybridized seed of the very high- 
est quality. Dahlias grow very 
easily from seed and new varieties 
are produced in this manner. The 
seed we have sent out in previous 
years have produced many superil- 
or varieties, of which the many 
letters we have received bear tes- 
timony. 
Price per 100 seeds, Private stock, 


Price per 50 seeds, Private stock, 

POMPON DAHLIA SEED 
This class produces small double 

flowers in great profusion. Splen- 
did for cutting, owing to their 
keeping qualities. 

Price per 100 seeds, $1.50 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me your cata- 
logue. I have just seen some 
of the loveliest Dahlias grown 
from your seed and I must 
have some for another year. 

MRS. T. P. ZELLER. 

Newnan, Ga. 

E, A. ASMUS 
Marin Co. Calif. 





Belvedere 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTicuLTuRE, which is now published twice a month and deals with 
all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about 
novelties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying 
to the Secretary, Horticultural-Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest 
fee of two dollars a year. 
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lant Hardy English Filberts 


"Layered plants—developed at our Nursery from 
parent plants originally imported from England 


Cosford Filbert 


(PAPER SHELL) 


Nut oblong, kernel plump and of the richest flavor. 
variety is very productive and highly 
prized in Europe because of its thin shell 
and high quality, rarely seen in 
American markets. 


Other Hardy Nut Trees, including English Walnut, 
Black Walnut, Butternut, Chestnut and Hickory. 


Send your name today for a copy of our beautiful 
32-page Catalogue and Planting Guide;—over 50 
illustrations, describing Nut, Fruit, and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, Evergreens, Fic. 


Ask for Catalogue “V’’—It’s Free 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Glenwood Nursery 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


“Famous Since the Sixties” 




















Good Bodks to Own 


Historic Trees of Massachusetts. James Ray- 
EE RE ee re en $3.50 


Garden Whimseys. Charlotte Ryder Lomas..... 1.50 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King......... 1.75 


Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Dur- 
a. aa ok 5G slnlls 0b ow cw dhe & 6. 6:0:v0n.0 ok aaa te 5.00 


Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richard- 


SE PENG See cc cst beccecscéccesvics eeeoeess 4.00 
House Plants and How to Grow Them, P. T. 

Barnes ........6. Epetebesissceetnbaaeenses 1.75 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. 

Se Dae Pace ce ceSceccccouréoeecdeeses 50 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White......... 3.25 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. 

Bie is MNS hb ced ecce ccc ctwisvecedseceese 50 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred C. Hottes.. 1.50 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred C. Hottes.... 1.50 


Practical Plant Prepagation. Alfred C. Hottes. 2.00 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White 2.50 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Francis King 1.75 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers.......... 1.75 


The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. 
i wi eds bee's 0'0e € 8 6C Css eh tees Ee 3.00 


The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E. I. Farring- 
CO ons bt ot dee Cd Wicd 66 E6560 bs hedge eee COR 1.00 


Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward 
PEE CS oaks hn Kasdan dencesetopeesebebecsse 1.75 
The Rose in America. J. Horace McFarland.... 3.00 
My Growing Garden. J. Horace McFarland..... 2.75 
Gardening in California. Sydney B. Mitchell... 250 





HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


















































Killg Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 
Bbis. $90, 1-2 bbis. $50, 10 gals. $20, 


CindrenMit 


SPRINGFIELD NEWJERSEY | 
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Three New 


Burpee Sweet Peas} 
for 1924 
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These three great Burpee novelties for 1924 represent 
a tremendous advance in Sweet Peas. They are dit 
tinct in every way, of largest size, remarkably fine 
form, and are strong growing and free flowering. 


THE PRESIDENT HARDING 


Named by special permission of the late PRESID 
OF THE UNITED STATES. A sturdy doer, product 
large, well-formed flowers on long, stout stems @ i 
great abundance. A distinct new color in Sweet Peas § 
—PEACH RED. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; 3 pkts., @¢ 
% 0Z., $2.75; 02Z., $5.00. ul 


RADIANCE The color is a pleasing and 
pealing shade of La France D i 
which deepens in the center and toward the edges t 
the standard to eosine pink. Large, well-waved, § 
free-flowering. Pkt. (15 seeds), 25e; 3 pkts., 60c; % 
$2.75; 0z., $5.00. 


“ The best Blue Sweet Pea. 
CAPPHIRE largest size, charmingly wav 
with four flowers borne on.'very long, stiff ste 
A vigorous grower and free-flowering. Pkt. (158 
25e; 3 pkts., 0c; % 0z., $2.75; 0z., $5.00. Hi 


We will mail one packet each of these three fe 
Burpee novelties for 1924, value 75c, to any add 
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postpaid, for 60c. 


W. Atlee Burpee Cor 


Philadelp ia 






Seed Growers 





